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Sure relief for tired typists..., 

















The easter-to-operate 





SMITH-CORONA! 


HAT’S what secretaries tell us... 

the Super-Speed Smith-Corona 
is faster, more accurate, easier to 
operate...and that means less end- 
of-day fatigue. 

It’s no accident! Every new typ- 
ing aid engineered into the “Smith” 
was planned to ease and speed the 
work of the girl behind the keys. 
From the Floating Shift to the 
Automatic Margin Set these features 
step up output and lessen the strain 
of all-day typing. 

See... try the Super-Speed Smith- 
Corona yourself. Just phone the 
Smith-Corona branch or dealer in 
your city for free demonstration. 


FREE PAMPHLET on Correct Typing 
Technique by Norman Saks- 











Cc" vig—for secretaries and typ- 
@ ists. Contains photographs 
=. and explanatory text of Mr. 

—-\ Saksvig’s amazing demon- 
stration of typing technique. 
poo - a 
' LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1 Syracuse 1 New York I 
1 I 

1 Please send me FREE pamphlet on “Correct 

Typing Technique.” I 
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SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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WHEN THERE’S HELP WANTED 


An insurance executive tips you off here to the kind of letter 


most likely to 


‘sell’’ your services to the man with the job 


ELEANOR H. HILL 


ART of my duties as the cashier of 

a life insurance agency is to select 

the girls we hire and to supervise 
their work. When we need additional help, 
we make it a practice to insert a “blind” 
advertisement in the classified sections of 
our daily newspapers. I can remember back 
in the days when I was a young and in- 
experienced stenographer just starting my 
business career, that I looked with disfavor 
on ads giving a box number only. I felt 
it was unfair to be asked to tell all about 
myself in a letter, while I knew nothing 
about the person or organization to whom 
| was writing. Consequently, I wrote war- 
ily, giving only a few facts and requesting 
an interview. Needless to say, I did not 
get many interviews. 

The passing years have placed me, so 
to speak, on the other side of such “blind” 
ads. I know the reasons why we do not 
sign our name to an ad, and I see what 
happens to the letters of application that 
do not answer the questions asked in our 
advertisements. 

We usually state: “Give age, educational 
background, experience, and salary ex- 
pected”—that “salary expected” we know 
is a hurdle that many girls find difficult 
to take, but in the way they answer that 
question we often learn a lot about their 
personalities. 


BEFORE I tell you more about some of 
the letters we have received and rejected, 
and the kind of letter we like to receive, 
I want to tell you why we use “blind” 
ads. We are very busy, and we find this 
cuts down a lot of useless interviews, saving 
time for the applicants as well as ourselves. 


Our work requires careful, neat typing, 
correctly punctuated and paragraphed, with 
no misspelled words. We like a girl to 
have the ability to write an effective letter 
without dictation, and we especially prefer 
girls who have a bit of sales ability. It is 
hard to discover all this in an interview, 
but a letter can usually answer all of these 
questions. If a girl cannot sell herself and 
her ability to us in a letter, how is she 
going to be able to sell our business to 
our clients? 

We can usually dispose of 95 per cent 
of our applicants without troubling to inter- 
view them. I often wonder, as I toss 
the carelessly written letters into the waste- 
basket, how many of those girls might have 
been able to handle our work and make 
good if they had not muffed their chance 
at the job by not really answering our ad. 
I'd like to say to these girls: Don’t play 
hide and seek. You’re out to land the job, 
so give your letter all you've got. If you 
don’t give a clear picture of your educa- 
tional background and experience, we can’t 
get a clear picture of you and determine 
if you are worth the time to be spent on 
an interview. 


POSSIBLY I can best illustrate the sort 
of letter we like to get by reprinting one 
recently received. This letter was typed 
in clear, black type on a 9x12 sheet of plain 
white bond paper. Even before we read a 
word of the letter, it was eye-catching in 
the stack of replies received, because the 
applicant had typed, in red ink, the lines 
that separated the divisions of the applica- 
tion. Her letter was neat, clear, concise, 
and original. It breathed personality. We 
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would have been willing to have taken a 
chance on hiring that girl without an inter- 
view, for her letter spoke eloquently of her 
ability to fill the job in question—work that 
required a sense of balance in setting up 
and typing estate analyses in a neat and 
attractive manner. 

When you answer a “blind” ad, make 
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the advertiser see you! You want the job, 
then let your carnestness shine through the 
words you write; you are confident you can 
do the work, then be quietly positive, and 
your confidence and your ability will radi- 
ate from the pages of your letter and win 
an interview and possibly the job you've 
been dreaming about. 





APPLICATION FOR POSITION AS SECRETARY TO THE MANAGER OF INSURANCE AGENCY 
Classified Advertisement - Glendale Times - September 26, 1947 - Box 260 


8, 





My name is: 
I live at 


Miss Jean Archer 
13 Hilltop Road, Glendale 


Age: 26 





EDUCATION: 


Graduate Mill Creek High School, Avondale 
Graduate University of Pittsburgh 
Secretarial Course - 6 months - Hillton Commercial School 





EMPLOYMENT RECORD: 








Employed by: From To Salary Received 
Hillton National Bank July 1, '43 Feb. 10, ‘44 $125. Monthly 
Jay B. Newton Feb. 11,'44 Jan. 1, 1947 $250. Monthly 


Glendale Department Store Jan. 1, 1947 to present $150. Monthly 


My first job, after leaving school, was general secretarial work with the Hillton 
National Bank. I resigned to accept a more responsible position as secretary to 
Jay B. Newton, Attorney, with whom I worked until my family moved to Glendale. 

I came with them, and have since been employed as stenographer and file clerk 

in the office of the Glendale Department Store. I am looking for work that 
carries greater responsibility with a more assured future. They know of my 
desire for-another position and have told me I may remain with them until I 

find the kind of work I'm looking for and that I may then leave without giving 
them any further notice, if my new employer required this, I am, therefore, 
eimmediately available for employment. 





REFERENCES: 


You may telephone Mr. Carr of the Glendale Department Store - 92 - 394 
or write any of my former employers. 

I am a member of the Glendale Presbyterian Church, Dr. Shelby, Pastor. 
My father, J. C. Archer, has been, since January 1, 1947, Shop Foreman 
at the Lakeview Electrical Corporation. 








GENERAL: 


IT am 5 ft. 7 in. tall, weigh 155 pounds. My health is good. 
with my parents, two sisters and a brother. 
My hobbies are Photography and Tennis. I would be pleased to meet you for 
an interviev at your convenience, You may reach me during working hours at 
the Glendale Department Store 92-394, or evenings at home - 96-551. 


I live at home 
I am not engaged to be married. 








An application that won the job 





THE 
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Shorthand in College 


MARJORIE GRIFFITH 


FHVOO many people think of shorthand 
as a business tool only. But it can 
also be put to many personal uses, 

one of which is to speed the constant note- 
taking most college students find necessary. 
The purpose of notetaking in college is 
to help the student remember certain facts. 
Final examinations test both memory of 
these facts and ability to organize the facts 
into a form. In later life, specific 
facts may be forgotten, but the habit of 
organization remains. The best college 
notes, then, are that aid both the 
and organization. 


useful 


the se 


processes Of memory 


TAKING should be an 
active and organizing business, not merely 
a passive recording of what is heard. It 
is neither necessary nor 
rule, to take 


professor says. 


lecture notes 


desirable, as a 
down word that the 
The shorthand enthusiast 
who tries to take down everything finds, 
upon transcribing his notes, that the pro- 
fessor has said everything at least three 
times, and that much of the lecture has been 
made up of illustrative anecdotes that make 
the points clear. 


every 


The professor is not repeating himself 
because he is a prosy old body; his repeti- 
tion has a definite teaching purpose. He 
knows that the first time a student en- 
counters a new idea, the point seems strange 
and difficult to him; but when the point is 
repeated several times, with practical illus- 
trations, the idea clear. Alert 
students soon come to recognize main points 
by the professor’s wording and emphasis. 
As soon as you recognize the point, set 
it down, and listen to the professor’s clar- 
ification. 


becomes 


IF you do not understand a part of the 
lecture, mark that point by circling it. If 
you think of questions you would like to 
ask in connection with the lecture, jot them 
down with parentheses around them. 
Toward the end of the lecture, look back 
at the points you wish to ask about, to 
see if they still need clarification for you. 
Then ask the professor what you want; or, 
if that is not practical, mark the point so 
you can look it up next time you are in 
the library and clear up your doubts. 


Make use of an outline form wheneve 
you can. Number the main points of the 
lecture with Roman numbers, I, II, ete 
and the subheadings, A, B, etc., with mi.or 
points being numbered 1, 2. 
are drawn on the 
your notes. 


If diagrams 
board, copy them in 

Don’t overlook the help you can get from 
technical vocabularies. A medical short- 
hand book will give you good outlines for 
biological science and psychology. Students 
of law or economics can find useful tips 
in a legal shorthand hook. 

Lecture notes are only a part of the 
notetaking that a college student must do. 
Most courses require a good deal of par- 
allel there is not much 
reading to be done, there will be experi- 
ments to write up. Reading notes help you 
remember what you read. Careful 
outlining will often clear up a difficult bit 
of writing. 


reading, and if 


have 


Ix your reading notes as well as your 
lecture notes, look for main points—don’t 
write down unimportant details. The main 
thought of an essay can usually be com- 
pressed into two or three sentences. Each 
scene of a play can be summarized in a 
single sentence. In reading a piece of liter- 
ature, ask yourself, “What is the author 
trying to do? Does he do it well?” and 
add your answers to these questions to 
your reading notes 

If you own the book you are studying, it 
is convenient to make notes in the margin. 
Underline important statements in the book 
for quick review. 

If you are taking notes for a paper you 
are to write, remember to make your notes 
bibliographically complete. Every time you 
consult a book, write down the author, 
title, publisher, place and date of publica- 
tion, and page on which the reference is 
found. If you wish to make an exact quota- 
tion, be sure that you distinguish between 
the author’s words, and your summary of 
another portion of the reference. Writing 
your notes ig shorthand decreases their 
bulk materially and is quicker than writing 
in longhand. 

The notebook that you use is an impor- 
tant factor in your college notetaking. Some 
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students like to use a separate notebook 
for each subject. Most students prefer to 
notebook, with the 
for each subject in a separate section. The 
shorthand writer will probably like a loose- 
leaf notebook which takes 8%x11 paper. 
Rule a pencil line down the center of the 
page to give you the shorter line length 
that is better for shorthand. Reading notes 
‘an be kept in the same notebook. Notes 
research should be 


use a looseleaf notes 


for papers made on 


3x5 or 4x6 cards. 


TRANSCRIPTION is important in 
college notetaking as well as in business 
notetaking. The act of transcribing helps 
to fix the notes in your mind, and it makes 
a quick review easy. If you have so many 
notes that transcription is burdensome, you 
are probably taking down too much. Con- 
dense 


your notes as you transcribe; and 
listen more and write less in your class. 
Keep your notes 


after the final exam- 
ination is over. A 
review of your notes 
in an introductory 
subject may be a lot 
of help when you get 
in an advanced class, 
or when you get out 
on the job. 





YOUR notes may 
have a more perma- 
nent value than you 
think. Do you know 
that the teachings of 
Plato and Aristotle 
which we study to- 
day are not the writ- 
ings of those great 
men, but are the lec- 
ture notes of their 
students ? 


¢-¢ 
>» PERHAPS you 


have never realized 
the importance of a 
well-modulated voice 
in talking over the 
telephone or in greet- 
ing the public or soothing irritated clients. 
A pleasant voice helps you to win friends 
and: influence people both in and out of 
business. You can cultivate your voice to 
your advantage —Velma L. Harvey 


Moonuicut Discussion 


fs 
yey, 


Designed by Lorraine Gauthier 
Holy Rosary High School 
Rochester, New Hampshire 
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Try It Yourself! 


For each such “tip” accept- 
ed for publication we will 
pay $1.00 to the contributor. 
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PIECE of Scotch tape over the “o” 

key of my typewriter prevents those 
falling o’s when I type stencils. This gives 
a heavy-handed person freedom to concen- 
trate on the copy instead of constantly hav- 
ing to watch the typewriter and stencil— 
Eleanor S. Walker 


WHEN punching paper holes, I make it 


a practice to use a piece of Scotch tape 





to pick up the bits that are bound to 
fall on the desk or 
floor. It is a quick, 
easy way of keep- 
Y x ing things neat.— 
“ Vattey Kachigan 
} 


ry. 

IO PREVENT the 
smudging and wrin- 
kling of freshly 
typed use a 
blotter to press them 





% 


labels, 


to packages or en- 
velopes.—Harriet P. 
Skowronski 


WHEN drafting 
copy, I find it easier 
to use the “x” and 
“n” recurrently, on 
unwanted portions. 
This is speedier than 
using all +#’s.—Zell 
Smith 


IF the ink or oil 
from your duplicator 


is inclined to drip, 
place the backing 
sheet of a_ stencil 
under the cylinder 


when the machine is 
not in use. It will protect the rubber roller 
and the machinery, just in case, until you 
can get somebody to check up the cause 
and stop the leakage that is making things 
messy.—Lila C. Bennett 
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Manuscripts—With Salesmanship 


ALAN C. LLOYD 
Assistant Editor 
The Gregg Publishing Company 


ES, IT IS TRUE that the way a 
manuscript is typed can help or hinder 
its publication. Editors are very busy 
persons. They read many manuscripts, far 
more than they can possibly publish; so it 
is natural that they would be prejudiced in 
favor of those obviously designed for them. 
That is the secret of selling a magazine 
Convince the editor that the con- 
tribution is tailored for him and his maga- 
zine. It is not enough to tell the editor 
this in the covering letter; every writer 
says that. The typist present the 
proof in the manuscript. 


article: 


must 


WHEN AN EDITOR looks at a manu- 
script that contains long lines of typing, 
crowded pages, uncorrected typing errors, 
messy erasures, and poor grammar or punc- 
tuation, he says to himself, “Doubtless an 
amateur.” The strikes 
against it from the start. With many man- 
uscripts from which to select, an editor 
need not bother with work that is obvious- 
ly that of an amateur. 

On the other hand, when an editor sees 
a manuscript that is typed perfectly, has 
short lines, has double spacing, has special- 
ly tailored features, he says to himself, 
“Ah, a professional writer,” and he gives 
that manuscript special attention. 

What are the symptoms of the profes- 
sional-appearing manuscript? What are 
the “especially tailored features” that win 
the favorable attention of an editor? They 
are evidences that the writer knows the 
magazine well. They include these: 


article has two 


1. THE ARTICLE IS TYPED with ap- 
proximately the same length of line as that 
used in the magazine. A line of type in the 
Grecc WRITER averages 43 strokes: so 
should your manuscript, if: you’re writing 
for its pages. Place the margin stops so 
the line of writing is off center, with a 
one-inch margin at the right and all extra 
space at the left. This provides ample 
space for the editor’s written-in instruc- 
tions to the printer. 


2. THE LENGTH OF THE ARTICLE 
is reported exactly, so the editor will know 
at once how much space it will take. 
length is sometinies very important—edi- 
tors are always on the lookout for short 
contributions. Report the length of the 
article in the covering letter and on the 
title page in terms of so-many lines of so- 
many strokes. This article, for example, 
bore the notation of “213 forty-three space 
lines.” 


3. THE MANUSCRIPT is double 
spaced. Every manuscript has to be edited 
somewhat, if only to avoid “widows”—the 
last line of a paragraph that might fall at 
the top of a new column. Too, every author 
occasionally introduces a tangled sentence 
that an editor feels he must straighten out. 
Corrections of this sort can be written in 
the blank lines of double-spaced copy. 

Actually, however, there is more to the 
importance of double spacing than merely 
leaving room for corrections. Double- 
spaced copy can be read faster, and that is 
important to an editor and to his proof- 
readers, as well as to the printer. Too, 
an extra charge is sometimes made for set- 
ting single-spaced copy, which increases 
the cost of composition. 


4. THE MANUSCRIPT IS TYPED 
on standard-sised 8Y,x 11-inch paper. 
The file cabinets, the folders, the envelopes 
used in sending the manuscript to the 
printer, the reader’s covers, every detailed 
aid an editor has for expediting the prog- 
ress of the manuscript—all these are de- 
signed to accompany an 8% x 11 pax 
Smaller pages, 8 x 10 inch, can be ac- 
commodated easily enough; but larger 
pages are a nuisance, an unnecessary nui- 
sance that no professional writer will in- 
troduce. 


5. “BREAKERS” in the magazine’s own 
style are used. Few magazines will run 
page after page of solid type. Some, like 
the Grecc Writer, use frequent large let- 
ters (called initials) or large numbers to 
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“break” the running text every column or 
oftener. Some magazines use frequent italic 
(underscored) subheadings centered in the 
column. Others, like The Business Educa- 
tion World, use two-line sideheads here 
and there to renew reader interest 

A professional manuscript will contain 
ready-for-the-press breakers, not so much 
to save the editor the trouble of composing 
them himself as to prove to him that the 
article is really tailored for his pages. 
6. THE PARAGRAPHING is in the 

, 


magasine’s standard style. Fiction maga- 


zines usually limit their paragraphs to five 


or six lines each, but professional maga- 
zines like the Grecc Writer will usually 


permit occasional paragraphs of fifteen 
lines. A glance at any magazine will tell 
you of its practice in this regard. 

47. EVERY PAGE IS IDENTIFIED 
at the top right with a number and the 
author's name. A single issue of some mag- 
azines involves several hundred pages of 
typewritten material. Suppose the 
or an editorial assistant spills the 
Having the name on each page helps in 
sorting articles, and having the number 


helps in rearranging them. 


8. LITTLE STYLE NOTES ARE OB- 
SERVED. There are dozens of little habits 
that every editor favors, little touches of 
grammar and punctuation. Some maga- 
zines, for example, never use dashes. Some 
always hyphenate words like co-operate. 
Some never use italics. Some never use a 
comma before the and that introduces the 
last item in a series. (The Grecc WRITER 
does. ) 

In some magazines, the numbers before 
enumerated paragraphs are enclosed in 
parentheses (6);. others simply put a pe- 
riod after the number. Some magazines 
would merely italicize a sentence when it 
appears as a sidehead, without capitalizing 
the first few words, as has been done here 
to conform to the unnumbered paragraphs 
that contain “breakers.” 

Some magazines write out all numbers, 
while others write out all under ten, and 
still others write out none at all. 

It is true that you have to study a maga- 
zine and its style before you know all these 
things; but your chances of having your 
article accepted are improved if you take 
the time to detect and observe these private 
niceties. Once more, you do this work not 
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to ease the work of the editor but to con- 
vince him that your article is tailored for 
his journal. 


9, ILLUSTRATIONS ARE PROVID- 
ED. Providing illustrations is the author’s 
responsibility, not the editor's, and good 
illustrations are a genuine sales point for 
any manuscript. But they have to be good 
The illustration with this article. for ex- 
ample, is a facsimile of a page in last 
month’s contribution. Note the editor's 
corrections and directions to the printer; 
also the proofreader’s notation to show that 
the copy carried over from galley three to 
galley four of the proof sheets. 

Any article about a person, like the ca- 
reer stories that frequently appear on these 
pages, should be accompanied by photo- 
graphs—glossy prints, not clippings—and 
every picture should be completely identi 
fied—who is shown, what he is doing, what 
the picture illustrates, why it ought to be 
used, when it was taken, whether it has 
been “released” or approved by the persons 
1 to whom it should be re- 


concerned, an 


’ 


turned. Pictures are prepared for publica- 
tion by engravers, not by printers, and so 
your illustrations will be separated from 
the manuscript while being engraved. 


10. FINALLY, references are complete. 
You never say, for example, “It was Web- 
ster, I believe, who said, ‘Give me liberty 
or give me death.” Instead, you must find 
out whether it was Webster who said that 
or whether it was Patrick Henry. If you 
quote someone else’s writing, you must 
give complete information about the source, 
so that any reader interested in it can easily 
trace it down—the book it was in, who 
published it, when, the page it appears on. 


WHAT a lot of trouble to go to! Yes, it 
is a lot of trouble. But just think how 
much more trouble it is to write an article 
and have it rejected! 

Yes, it is true that the way a manuscript 
is typed can help or hinder its publication. 
The busy men who pay good salaries to 
secretaries are frequent authors, and their 
secretaries are expected to know as much 
about the professional appearance of a 
manuscript as they know about the pro- 
fessional appearance of a letter! 

Suggestion: Type for your own note- 
book a copy of this article. Use the style 
of the illustration. See if you, too, end up 
on the ninth page! 





THE 
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or 


production. Relieved of the worry about 





Lloyd--3 


arrangement, we can whip out the copy line 


by line, page by page, at our top speed. 


( iW S, IT IS TRUE: All we have to know, 
if we wish to turn out attractivg r rts 
od prt. 2. 4B. and documents and papers (and articles and 
Stories, incidentally), is how much white 
space to leave around the material we type. 
To understand the theory of margins, a 
typist should think of a sheet of standard 
83-by-11 inch paper as though it were ruled 
inky Yfinen squares, because we are going 
to describe our margins not in terms by - 
Ormre = 


mpny spaces but in terms of \{inch and 


Aiton white-space widths, 

(Time out for a test: How many lines to 
bot abot & vertical inch? Right--6. How many spaces 
across a page to a horizontal inch? Right-- 
it depends: 10 spaces of pica type, 12 


spaces of elite type.) 


TT | 
/ i 4 Ww LET'S DEVELOP some fundamental rules, 


(tpt. wr) rules which do not cover every tiny intricacy 
but which do give us safe guides: 
Rule 1 Leave at least an inch of white 
Cpt doled space around the typed material--top, bottom, 
. right side, left side. Study illustration 1 


for a moment. 











Sample manuscript page marked for printer 
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My Oddest Experience 


GROVER REAT 


NE sunny Manila afternoon late in 
lcbruary, 1945, when I was diligent- 


ly at my duties as a clerk-typist in 
Headquarters, 37th Infantry Division, a 
captain from the Intelligence (G-2) Sec- 
tion walked in. I noticed him talking to 
Major Cohan, the Division’s Assistant 
Adjutant General. 

Then, I heard my name sounded. 

“Reat,” the major called. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, and reported to 
his desk. 

“Sergeant Reat. this is Captain Harding 
from G-2,” ox - said. “He needs a 
stenographer to ucip him interview some 
refugees. Understand you've had some ex- 
perience. I'd like you to go with him.” 

I replied that I was pretty rusty with 
my shorthand, but 
that I would do my 
best. I wondered, as — 
I said this, what that 
“best” might be up 
near the front, which 
is where we were 


bound. 


THOUGH constant 
shelling and _ bitter, 
close - range fighting 
were still the order of 
the day around Intra- 
muros, our peaceful 
headquarters, not five 
miles north, was the 
scene of comparative 





After crossing, we turned back to the 
east, and the increasing volume of the 
bombardment told us we were nearing In- 
tramuros. 

We stopped within about 150 yards from 
these smoking walls and strode into the 
shaded yard of a small two-storied hospi- 
tal. I remember its name—Sacred Heart. A 
scattered, ragged aggregation of refugees, 
most of them escapees from the flaming 
Philippine General Hospital, milled about, 
some cooking, some relaxing, some (out 
of their minds) sobbing, screaming. All 
had two things in common—misery and 
grief. 

The purpose of our trip was to extract 
what factual testimony we could concerning 
Japanese atrocities. For all the obvious 
sources we had _ be- 
fore us, it was ex- 
tremely difficult, it 
seemed, to find anyone 
who could give direct 
facts, or, if they could, 
were able to speak 
clearly and sanely. 

At length, a ragged, 
scantily clothed Fil- 
ipino of some forty or 
fifty years volunteered 
his assistance. He was 
unusually calm, an ex- 
cellent example of 
native stolidity, I 
thought. His wife and 
— ten children had been 





= p 

routine and safety. aoe butchered by the Jap- 
The “front line” “Darn it, I've spent so much on my sum- anese, and he was 

was reallv a haphazard mer outfit I can't afford to go anywhere.” taken as a_ hostage. 


cordon around the 

ancient Walled City, 

or Intramuros, just south of the tepid Pasig 
River, which split the heart of the now 
ravaged Capital City of the Philippines. 
Manila could well have been called a city 
of two faces. 


OuR jeep bounced through the clouds of 
dust hanging over Rizal Avenue until we 
neared the river, then swung west past the 
damaged Jones .Bridge and across a pon- 
toon bridge into South Manila. 


His name was Juan 

P. Juan, an easy name 
to remember. (He was a_ witness at 
Yamashita’s trial some seven or eight 
months later.) 


AS we three squatted in a clearing to re- 
cord Juan’s testimony, the bombardment 
was stepped up as additional guns were 
brought into play that showered the walls 
with heavy shells at an incredible rate. 
Though only a few shell fragments were 
coming our way, the (Continued on page 537) 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





AFTER SCHOOL, WHAT THEN? 


How you business “freshmen” must go on increasing your 
capabilities to make good “on your own” after graduation 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


ERE’S a joke—and a puzzle. The 
H puzzle is to find the joke. A story 
is told of a conversation between a 

placement secretary and an employer seek- 
ing a stenographer. 

Placement Secretary: How much are you 
prepared to pay a beginning stenographer? 

Prospective Employer: Well, I never 
have been able to get one who was worth 
anything, but I will pay $8.00 a week. 

Can you find the joke? It was supposed 
to be the offer of $8.00 a week—which, at 
first thought, does seem to be a joke these 
days! I am not sure, though, that this is 
the joke, because it is almost literally true 
that most beginning stenographers are 
really not worth anything. Employers hire 
them and are glad to—because that is the 
way they build a working staff. Everyone 
must be a beginner some time. But what 
the employer is willing to pay such an 
employee does not reflect so much what the 
employee will actually earn at the start as 
it does the hopes and expectations of the 
employer regarding her usefulness and 
value after she gains some experience in 
his business and moves ahead to a produc- 
tive basis that justifies her wages. 


A NEW employee has much to learn be- 
fore she can work effectively and without 
the close direction and supervision neces- 
sary at the start. This is not the fault of 
the employee—it simply reflects the routine 
oi business. But we should not forget that, 
when school training has qualified a person 
to enter business employment, it is about 
all that can be expected. The “graduate” 
of the school is necessarily a _ business 
“freshman.” Progress beyond this point re- 
quires continued and purposeful effort and 
study of anything more severe than the 
school demands, which is even more impor- 
tant in the development of the working 
stenographer than was her effort while a 
student. 

This 


many 


need not discourage any of the 
thousands who are just finishing 
their school courses. If you have done your 
school work well, you will be prepared to 


start in business. That is all you require. 
Business needs you and wants you—but 
only for what you can do. Go out from 
school with the determination to continue 
your efforts to increase your capabilities, 
so that you will make the best possible 
progress in your employment. It will help 
you in this direction to formulate a definite 
program on which to start just as soon as 
your school work is finished. 


IMPROVE YOUR SHORTHAND. 
Some of you are much better shorthand 
writers than others. That may be due to a 
number of things—it doesn’t matter. What 
does matter is that an employer expects you 
to be a competent shorthand writef, and 
that may put you face to face with some 
trouble. It will be well for you to know just 
how good or just how bad you are, because 
the first step in perfecting yourself in this 
direction is recognizing your need for im- 
provement. You need to write good notes 
that can be read with certainty. Remember, 
cne mistake in a letter not only makes it 
useless but might make it very costly to 
your employer. Guessing is not of much use 
to the stenographer. 

What should you do to improve your 
writing? You know, now, what good notes 
are. Do yours measure up reasonably well 
to the standard you know you ought to 
reach? Perhaps you have never consciously 
or carefully studied your writing with re- 
spect to the quality of the notes. If not, do 
it now. Take one of the plates in this 
magazine or in one of your textbooks and 
transcribe a part of it. Then rewrite it as 
well as you can, following the plate line for 
line to make comparison easier. Next go 
over your work, outline by outline, and see 
what you think of it as compared with the 
original plate. 

There are certain general qualifications 
of good notes that show throughout the 
writing: The lines should be smooth and 
even, reflecting a light and fluent movement : 
the curves should be well rounded, so that 
they can be distinguished as curves; the 
proportions of the different characters must 
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be maintained—on this depends much of 
the legibility of your writing; notes should 
be of moderate size (neither too large nor 
too small) and spaced closely together to 
eliminate unnecessary hand travel. 

It is just as easy to make good notes as 
bad ones. The trouble usually is that one 
who writes poorly has never given much 
real thought to the quality of the writing. 
Poor shorthand will be a great handicap in 
your first job—and it will remain a handi- 
cap as long as you write poor shorthand. 
So, if your notes need improvement, do 
something about it now. 


WRITE LOTS OF SHORTHAND. One 
of the principal factors in becoming a 
really expert shorthand writer is writing. 
In the nature of things, the student does a 
very limited amount*of actual shorthand 
writing. In the first place, having to learn 
to write, she works slowly and laboriously. 
It takes some time to write a single page 
of notes. The school course involves many 
things besides shorthand, and available time 
has to be divided accordingly. Ordinarily 
a student may take several weeks to fill a 
notebook. 

Real speed work must be mostly in the 
last few. weeks of the school program, when 
more time is devoted to writing practice. 
Development comes quickly at this stage. 
It can be carried further by special practice 
after leaving school—but you will not in- 
crease your writing speed without practice, 
and many positions open to beginners do 
not require a great deal of shorthand writ- 
ing. If the routine of your employment does 
not give you ample practice, it is especially 
necessary for you to provide this for your- 
self. 

Effective writing practice can be obtained 
in various ways. One good way is for two 
or more friends to work together, alter- 
nately dictating and writing. The radio pro- 
vides dictation that usually serves quite 
well. An excellent plan is to take the 
daily newspaper or a magazine, select an 
article (editorials are usually best) and, as 
you read, write the matter in shorthand 
over the print. More serious and ambitious 
students may obtain a phonograph and dic- 
tation records for speed practice. 

Almost any plan is helpful—the main 
thing is to write, write, write. Then read 
all you write. 


SPEED UP YOUR TYPING. Dictation 
safely in your notebook is still of no value 
to your employer—it is the transcript that 
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he wants. If you can’t type well, it doesn’t 
matter greatly how easily you take the 
dictation or how well you read the short- 
hand. Standards of typing in business have 
to be high. This may have been explained 
to you by your teacher or it may not. It 
is a fact—as the stenographer will learn, 
frequently to her sorrow, in her first posi- 
tion. Speed in typing is important because 
it measures the production for which wages 
are paid. But it is really perfection in the 
finished product that counts. Nothing is of 
any value to your employer but usable work. 
It must be clean and neat, accurate, and 
well arranged. Accomplish these things— 
then do as much as you can. 

You can improve the quality of your 
typing by intelligent practice just the same 
as you can improve your shorthand. More- 
over, you can probably find plenty of oppor- 
tunity to practice if you take advantage of 
it. Just the knowledge that you are trying 
to improve will mean a great deal to your 
employer. He has learned to be reasonable; 
he doesn’t expect too much; he knows that 
improvement is largely the result of trying. 
There isn’t much a typist can do to improve 
her work that will be more helpful than 
persistent the Competent Typist 
Test printed in each issue of the GrecG 
Writer. Intelligent practice is the way to 
progress. The C. T. Test supplies the ma- 
terial and the plan. 


use of 


JUST remember that your employer will 
pay for increased production and more ef- 
fective work. That your job and 
your progress. Keep your Grecc WRITER 
with you after you leave school. It may be 
the only effective helper you will have while 
you are adjusting yourself to business life. 
Use it. 


insures 


Read Business Literature 


EADING literature pertaining to 
the business in which you are en- 
gaged will help you familiarize yourself 
with frequently used words, terms, and 
phrases. It will also give you a better 
insight into the business—Dave J. Teter 


¢?¢ ¢ 
»AN EDUCATION may be obtained in 


a high school or a college. It also may be 
obtained in an office or a factory. It is 
willingness to learn; a desire to acquire 
knowledge; a determination to advance 
that gives one an education.—Selected 
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ALL FOR THE 


TESTS AND AWARDS 


THE 





LOVE OF ART 


Greggites all over the globe have vied with each other for 
honors in this year’s O. G. A. Contest—with these results 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


HOUSANDS of 
TL  storthanc writers 

practiced a total 
of millions of hours for 
the perfection of their 
style. They could have 
stopped that practice 
as soon as their notes 
attained the standard of proficiency required 
for membership in The Order of Gregg 
Artists—that standard is practical for voca- 
tional purposes. But they didn’t. Why? 
Because they had tasted the nectar of per- 
sonal accomplishment! They experienced 
the thrill of seeing their notes improve 
daily! They couldn't stop so long as im- 
provement manifested itself with each prac- 
tice session! And, as they looked at the 
beautiful work their hands had wrought, 
they felt the surge of a great love for 
shorthand which made practice a joy, and 
no longer work. 

Betty Bowles, of Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege at Stillwater, second-place winner in 
the Students Division of the Contest, put 
it this way: “Shorthand is definitely a part 
of me. I live it, breathe it, and even dream 
of it. It has made my three years of college 
very pleasant and enjoyable. .... . I 
shall not give up my dream of winning 
first place.” Miss Bowles modestly adds, 
“All credit is due the Grecc Wrirer and 
my beloved teacher, Mr. Willard Rude. 
Both have made great contributions to my 
love of shorthand.” Mr. Rude, himself a 
master of beautiful shorthand, has trained 
many students who are now in the teaching 
profession themselves, and who invariably 
radiate in the classroom his wondrous love 
of shorthand for the benefit of their stu- 
dents. 


great emotion 


great thing.—Morris 


AS we follow these Contests year after 
year, it becomes increasingly clear that 
training a good shorthand writer is a mat- 
ter of shorthand-style “know-how.” We re- 
call some years ago receiving a specimen 
of notes from Robert Moore, a United 
States Marine stationed in Tientsin, China. 
It was followed a few days later by a re- 


The knowledge of art is common. But the 
love of art that brings real happiness and 
inspiration to the heart of man is rare. One 
is an intellectual interest. The other is a 
It is the love of art, 
not merely the knowledge of art, that is the 


quest to substitute a 
new specimem for the 
one previously submit- 
ted. “For years, now, 
I’ve been trying to 
qualify for the Cer- 
tificate of Superior 
Merit,” wrote Mr. 
Moore, “but I learned shorthand by myself, 
so, until I talked with Mrs. Grace Norman, 
I didn’t understand what was meant by the 
‘get-away stroke’ which you mentioned in 
your department in an earlier issue of the 
magazine. Now that I know what the 
‘get-away stroke’ is, | hasten to substitute 
a new specimen if there is still time.” And 
Bob Moore won the Certificate of Superior 
Merit! 

Time is not as essential in learning to 
write good notes as the study and analysis 
of outlines preceding the writing! If, when 
you look at an outline, you sce how it is 
made, there is good reason to believe that 
you can make it. If there is any doubt in 
your mind about secing faults of structure, 
avail yourself of the helpfulness of the 
Gregg Shorthand Corrective Slide. 


NEARLY 25,000 additional members were 
taken into the Order of Gregg Artists as 
a result of this Contest. Many countries ar¢ 
represented in the new membership. Among 
the prize winners are Greggites from the 
British Isles, British Honduras, British 
West Indies, Panama, British Guiana, Fiji 
Islands, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Egypt, 
and Palestine. These writers, so eager to 
match their skill with the students, teachers, 
and stenographers of this great country of 
ours, tried hard to win recognition, and 
faithful practice is reflected in the beautiful 
style developed. 

Wallace Rider Farrington High School, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, won the Grand Prize 
Trophy this year with a score of 100.5, 
made by a team of 152 students. All mem- 
bers of the team qualified for membership 
in the Order of Gregg Artists, and 101 
merited the gold pin. This is the third time 
since 1941 that Farrington High has won 
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the Grand Prize Trophy. The school has 
also won the First-Prize Trophy in the 
High School and College Division three 
times. Beautiful work, Miss Lee and Miss 
Arnold, and very beautiful shorthand! 


WOODBURY College, of Los Angeles, 
California takes the lead in the Private 
School Division by capturing the First- 
Prize Trophy with a score of 99.4, made by 
a team of 139 students. All of them quali- 
fied for membership in the O. G. A., and 
97 won the gold pin. Many of our readers 
know that Woodbury College already has 
permanent possession of two Grand-Prize 
Trophies, won since 1935, and has won the 
present cup twice. President Whitten en- 
courages both teachers and students to 
participate in these contests. Undoubtedly, 
his own interest and enthusiasm contribute 
in a large measure to the success of the 
candidates from his school. We wonder how 
many superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors make it a point to commend the work 
of their teachers upon successes such as 
winning a Contest award? It would reflect 
interest and encouragement! 

The First-Prize Cup in the High School 
and College Division was won again this 
year by Dracut (Massachusetts) High 
School, with a score of 89.2, made by a 
team of 31 students. This school had the 
distinction of qualifying the entire team 
for Honorable Mention pins! Nice training, 
Miss Forys! 

First Place and the Parochial School 
Division Cup was won by St. Joseph’s High 
School of Lowell, Massachusetts. A team 
of 54 students, all of whom qualified for 
membership in the Order of Gregg Artists, 
with 47 qualifying for the gold pin, made 
a score of 91.3. Bravo, Sister Saint Mat- 
thieu ! 


THE Margaret Dietz Commercial School, 
of Honolulu, carried off the Second-Prize 
Banner in the Private School section with 
a score of 93.9, piled up by a team of 51 
students. Miss Agnes Miwa is the teacher 
responsible for this fine work! 

Third Place was won by the Secretarial 
Training School of San Jose, with a score 
of 82.3. Mrs. Ruby L. Pople had a team 
of 55 students, who are now rejoicing in 
their accomplishment. 

Second Place in the High School and 
College Divisio® was won by Fordson High 
School, of Dearborn, Michigan. Miss 
Marion Hunsicker and Miss Wanda Chro- 
bak made a score of 87.4 with a team of 81. 
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The Mayor of Dearborn—Orville Hub- 
bard—is himself an ardent Gregg writer. 
He will be glad to hear this news! 

Third Place in this section of the Contest 
was won by Manual Arts High School of 
Los Angeles with a score of 86.1, made by 
a team of 115 under the instruction of Miss 
Alice Floyd, Mrs. Josephine Harrison, Mrs. 
June Peterson, and Mrs. Marian Ridout. 
Truly a beautiful job. 


IN the Parochial School Division, the 
Second-Prize Banner was won by the 
Colegio Internacional de Maria Inmaculada, 
of Panama. Sister M. Frida’s team of 40 
students made a score of 85.3. 

St. Francis Studios, Balboa, Canal Zone, 
took the Third-Prize Banner with a score 
of 84.8 made by a team of 18 students under 
the instruction of Sister M. Georgina and 
Mrs. Mary E. Kenney. 

We should like to comment on all of the 
fine work which we received, but space is 
limited and our list of prize winners is long. 
We congratulate all these writers on a 
splendid performance. Perhaps you, too, 
would like to pen a note of congratulation 
to them in shorthand. 


AFTER reviewing 35,000 Contest entries, 
3,290 of them pin winners, our impression 
is that this Contest was most outstanding 
for the quality of the notes. Many of the 
specimens have already been on display at 
conventions and elsewhere. Teachers and 
shorthand writers alike were enthusiastic 
in their praise of the work done. As we 
go to press, approximately 75,000 other 
shorthand and typewriting tests are going 
through the Department for awards. Once 
again let me reiterate, this Department's 
express purpose is to render service to 
shorthand writers—teachers, students, and 
those who are using shorthand vocationally. 
You are privileged to submit your notes 
written from the O. G. A. as often as you 
desire. If your writing qualifies for member- 
ship in the Order of Gregg Artists, you 
can rest assured that you have a reasonably 
correct style; but, if your notes do not 
qualify, it is to your own best interests to 
get busy and practice. 

“Three cheers for Gregg Awards! 
They’re the sugar ’n’ spice needed for en- 
thusiastic and unfailing student codperation 
and splendid performance.” That is the way 
Sister Agnes du Sauveur puts it. 

We are justly proud of the fine, long ros- 
ter of 1948 O. G. A. contestants who won 
honors this year (page 522). Bravo! 
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O.G.A. Style Studies 


and Awards Test 
Ww 


O.G. A. Membership Test 
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A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attaiffment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards 
are 25¢ each. Applicants for both certifi- 

cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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Awards Made in the 1948 O.G. A. Contest 
SCHOOL DIVISION WINNERS 


Grand School Prize 


Silver Loving Cup to the School and a $50 Security Bond to Each Teacher 


Wallace Rider Farrington High School, Honolulu, Hawaii; Miss A. Keakealani Lee and Kathleen 
Arnold, teachers. Score: 100.5 


Divisional Prizes 


First-Prize Trophy to the School and $25 in Bonds or Stamps to the Teacher or Teachers 
of Each School 

Hicu Scuoot anp Correce Division: High School, Dracut, Massachusetts; Ann R. Forys, teacher. 

E Score: 89.2 
Private Scuoot Division: Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California; Josephine Connors, Mabel 
Morton, and Mrs. Maude Tracy, teachers. Score: 99.4 

Parocurat Scuoo.t Division: St. Joseph's High School, Lowell, Massachusetts; Sister St. Matthieu, 

teacher. Score: 91.3 


Second-Prize Banner to the School and a Sterling Silver Lavaliere to Each Teacher 


Hicu Scuoont anv Coirece Division: Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan; Wanda Chrobak and 
larion Hunsicker, teachers. Score: 87.4 
Private Scuoot Division: Margaret Dietz Commercial School, Honolulu, Hawaii; Agnes Miwa, 
teacher. Score: 93.9 
ParocuiaAL ScHoot Division: Colegi Internacional de Maria Inmaculada, 
Panama; Sister M. Frida, teacher. Score: 85.3 


Panama, Republic of 


Third-Prize Banner to the School and a Gregg Official Fountain Pen to Each Teacher 


Hicn Scnoot ano Coiiece Division: Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, California: Alice 

Floyd, Mrs. Josephine Harrison, Mrs. June Peterson, and Mrs. Marian Ridout, teachers. Score: 86.1 

Private Scunoot Division: Secretarial Training School, San Jose,’ California; Ruby L. Pople, 
teacher. Score: 82.3 

ParocuH1aL Scuoort Division: St. Francis Studios, Balboa, Canal Zone; Mrs. Mary E. 


Kenney and 
Sister M. Georgina, teachers. Score: 84.8 


Prize-School Banner Winners 
Prize-School Banners to the Schools and a Fountain Pen Desk Set to Each Teacher 


High School and College Division Private School Division 
East High School, Akron, Ohio; Olga Johnson Hilo Commercial College, Hilo, Hawaii; Mrs. 
and Martha D. Miller, teachers. Score: 82.3 Daisy Conquest, Valentene Kanne, and Alice 
High School, Ecorse, Michigan; C. H. Peterson _ Okuda, teachers. Score: 81.7 __ 
and Mildred Jones, teachers. Score: 79.6 Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado; 
High School, Shinnston, West Virginia; Mrs. Mrs. Helen Linea Rosedahl, teacher. Score: 77.7 
Velma Love, teacher. Score: 78.8 Galusha School of Business Training, Honolulu, 
Leilehua High School, Wahiawa, Oahu, Hawaii; Hawaii; Margaret T. Piltz, teacher. Score: 76.8 
Mrs. Marion Dee Tolbert, teacher. Score: 78.4 Laurel College, Meriden, Connecticut; Mrs. 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Wilma Belle J. Beebe, teacher—tied with—Churchman 
Deen, Patricia Reedy, and Lillian M. Kieke, Business College, Easton, Pennsylvania, Viola 
teachers. Score: 78.2 Hopkins, teacher. Score: 73.3 
American Mission College, Alexandria, Egypt, Ruth M. Fleming, teacher. Score: 68 
Parochial School Division 
St. Joseph Commercial High School, Dayton, St. Mary’s Academy, Newcastle, New B: unswick, 
Ohio; Sister Helen Paul and Sister Mary Canada; Sister St. Rose, teacher. Score: 83.2 
Rosaire, teachers. Score: 84.6 Saint Louis Academy, Lowell, Massac setts; 
Holy Name of Jesus High School, Worcester, Sister Agnes-du-Sauveur, Sister Slarie-de- 
Massachusetts; Sister M. Rose Lillian, teacher Lourdes, and Sister Germaine-de-Jesus, teachers. 
Score: 83.9 Score: 82.9 


St. Boniface Business School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Sister Mary Jude and Sister Mary 


Leola, teachers. Score: 82.7 
Prize-School Banners to the Schools and a Gold O.G.A. Emblem Pin to Each Teacher 


High School and College Division 
High School, Seguin, Texas; Mrs. Albina Gib- Theodore Roosevelt High School, Fresno, Cali- 


son, teacher. Score: 78.1 fornia; Gertrude - a Stubblefield, teacher. 
High School and Junior College, Centralia, Wash- . Score: 75 : 
ington; Grace T. Mickelson, teacher. Score: 78 High School, Stoughton, Wisconsin; Mabel A. 
A a > . e. 9 ? 
Union High School, Milton Junction, Wisconsin: Anderson, teacher. Score: 74.2 


High School, Marysville, Kansas; Irene Creager 
and Elsie Olson, teachers. Score: 73.5 
Polytechnic High School, Riverside, California; 

Waneta Ohmen, teacher—tied with— 
High School, Sunset, Louisiana; Mrs. Chester 
Johnson, teacher. Score: 73.4 


Ruby A. Agnew, teacher—tied with- 

High School, South St. Paul, Minnesota: Helen 

Adair and Marie Mahaffy, teachers. Score: 76 

High School, Tigard, Oregon; Nellie Elwert, 
teacher. Score: 75.5 
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High School, St. Helens, Oregon; Shirley Brown, 
teacher—tied with 
Hoover High School, San Diego, California; 
Mabel Edson, teacher. Score: 73.3 
South High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Idah F. Willison, teacher. Score: 72.2 


Private School Division 
Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware; Mrs. 
Isabella B. Hitch, teacher. Score: 67.2 
Latin American Institute, New York, New York; 
Rhoda L. Marks, teacher. Score: 67 
Northwest College of Commerce, Huron, South 
Dakota; Nora Hanson St. Pé, teacher. Score: 
65.8 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Luella F. Breitigan, teacher. Score: 63.8 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana; 
Dorothy W. Johnson, teacher. Score: 61.8 
Eastern Academy, Paterson, New Jersey; Helen 
Kooistra, teacher. Score: 61.5 
Berkshire Hills School, Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts; Mabel M. Leidy, teacher. Score: 61 
Negus-Premier College, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England; Jean Marlow, teacher. Score: 60.5 
National School of Business, Rapid City, South 
Dakota: Neaita E. Davis, teacher—tied with— 
Royal Commercial School, Georgetown, British 
Guiana; E. Muriel Jones and John L. DeV. 
Jones, teachers. Score: 59.4 
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University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa; Mar- 
garet E. Van Scoyoc, teacher. Score: 55.6 


Parochial School Division 


Precious Blood High School, Holyoke, Mass- 

achusetts; Sister M. Laurentine, teacher. Score: 
2.6 

Notre Dame High School, Central Falls, Rhode 

Island; Sister M. Donalda of the Sacred Heart, 

teacher. Score: 82.1 

Mundelein Cathedral High School, Chicago, 

Illinois; Sister Mary St. Monica, teacher. Score: 
82 


Notre Dame Secretarial School, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada; Sister St. Mary of Sion, teacher. 
Score: 80.1 
St. Stanislaus Kostka High School, Chicago, 
Illinois; Sister Mary Francis Xavier and Sister 
Mary Sebastian, teachers. Score: 79 
St. Mary Central High School, Carlyle, Illinois; 
Sister M. Elfrida, teacher. Score: 78.9 
St. Angela Academy, Montreal, Quebec, Canada; 
Sister M. Ernestine and Sister M. Mediatrix, 
teachers. Score: 78 
Notre Dame Academy, Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts; Sister St. Jean du Cenacle, Sister Antoine 
de F Assomption, and Sister Francoise de St. 
Joseph, teachers. Score: 76.4 
Ward High School, Kansas City, Kansas; Sister 
Ann Jeannette, teacher. Score: 76.3 
St. Mary’s Academy, Colon, Panama; Sister M. 
Heribertha and Sister M. Stanislaus, teachers. 


Score: 75.9 


Honorable Mention Banners— All Divisions 


Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Convent, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada; Sister St. Celestine, teacher 
St. Mary High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sister 
Alice Jerome, teacher 
St. Peter’s School, Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Sister Catherine Marie, teacher 
St. Anthony’s High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Sister Teresa Regis, teacher 
Catholic High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania; 
Sister M. Lois, teacher 
Bartlett High School, Webster, Massachusetts; 
Marion W. Currier, teacher 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Cohoes, New York; 
Sister Mary of Bethichem, teacher 
St. Ann’s Academy, Marlboro, Massachusetts; 
Sister M. Laurence-de-Jesus, teacher 
Saint Ann’s Academy, Montcalm, Quebec, Can- 
ada; Sister Mary Monique-du-Rosaire, Sister 
Patricia Marie, and Sister Lucien Marie, teachers 
St. Mary Academy, Monroe, Michigan; Sister 
Marie Justine, teacher 
St. nt Academy, Boise, Idaho; Sister 
Josephine Marie, teacher 
Sacred Heart Academy, Lane: aster, Pennsylvania; 
Sister Marie Julie, teacher 
Notre Dame High School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Sister A. Miriam, teacher 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland; 
Julia Hynes Christie, teacher 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois; Sister 
M. Margarita, teacher 
Institute of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Sister Mary Carmella, teacher 
St. Stanislaus High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Sister M. Leonilda, teacher 
St. Mary High School, Jackson, Michigan; Sister 
Lucy Iqnatia, teacher 
Humboldt High School, St. Paul 7, Minnesota; 
Anna G. Ryan, teacher 
Holy Rosary Commercial School, St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick, Canada; Sister Mary Charles, 
teacher 
St. Anthony Girls’ High School, Wailuku, Maui, 
Hawaii; Sister Mary Jude, teacher 
Rural High School, Victoria, Kansas; Sister M. 
Petronilla, teacher 
St. Ann’s Academy, Montreal 7, Quebec, Canada; 
Sister Mary Madeleine of Calvary, teacher 


High School, Chino, California; Evelyn W. Jack- 
son, teacher 
La Sierra College, Arlington, California; Jrene 
:. Ortner, teacher 
High School, Hazel. Park, Michigan; Eleanor 
Thomas, teacher 
El Dorado County High School, Placerville, 
California; Elsie M. Kain, teacher 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Pauline Poteet, teacher 
Community High School, Harvard, Illinois; 
Helen M. Lean, teacher 
Technical School, Fresno, California; Ethel 
McCormack, teacher 
High School, Deering, Missouri; Mrs. Re E. 
Jonakin, teacher 
Community High School, Pekin, Illinois; Myrtle 
E. Mabry and Eunice Aebischer, teachers 
Kaimuki High School, Honolulu, Hawaii; Grace 
Runyan, teacher 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois; Alta J. Day, teacher 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg. Pennsyl- 
vania; Anna E. Read and Elizabeth G. Railing, 
teachers 
Sacred Heart High School, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Sister Mary Angeline, teacher 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota; Alma 
A. Opdahl, teacher 
Beecher High School, Flint, Michigan; Archie 
Tisdale, teacher 
St. Xavier’s Academy, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Sister Marie Marguerite, teacher 
Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois; J. Bryce 
Sardiga, teacher 
Colegio del I. Corazon de Maria, Pereira, Co- 
lombia; Sister Mary Magna, teacher 
St. Clement School, Center Line, Michigan; 
Sister Jean Marie, teacher 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois; Sister 
M. Assumpta, Sister M. Jacqueline, and Sister 
M. Wilbert, teachers 
St. Anthony High School, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts; Sister M. of St. Francis of Annecy 
and Sister M. of St. Yvette of the Angels 
teachers 
Joseph’s School, Colon, Panama; Sister M. 
Lionel, teacher (Continued on page 526) 
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trush High School, Brush, Colorado; Ruby Campbell Secretarial School, New sedford, 
] Taney, teacher Massachusetts; Mrs. Vera Jozefek, teache 
St Paul Commercial High School, Chicago, High School, Gl yucester, Massachusetts; Mario» 
Illinois; Sister M. Cassilda, teacher 5 F. W nd if, teacher 
Central School, Averill Park, New York: Mrs. Haverford High School, Havertown, Pennsyl- 
Dorothy England and Helen Ramroth, teachers vania; Elsie Myers and Irene Kavasch, teachers 
, TRTW ‘ + r r T T ~ 
WINNERS OF INDIVIDUAL AWARDS 
. bee , 
Stenographers Division 
Top-Prize Winners 
First Prace: Silver Trophy—Manuel E Enicola, Court of First Instance, [loilo City, Philippine 
Islands 
Seconp Prace: Wrist Watch Jeatrice Ho, 1541 E. Liliha Street, Honolulu 22, Hawaii 
. Tr . 2 > ' 
Tuirp Prace: Sterling Silver Lavaliere—Beverly J. Beaudoin, Secretarial Training School, 2063 Radio 
Avenue, San Jose, California : ‘ hd ae 
Fourtu Prace: Oficial Greag Fountain Pei Samuel S. Sklarew, 495 W. 187 Street, New York 33, 
New York 
Firtu Prace: Fountain Pen Desk Set—Maurice Watcham, 53 Goodmayes Avenue, Essex, England— 
tied with Alice R Iwasaki, 311 12th Avenue, Seattle . Washington 
Next Ten Places 
Gold and Enamel O. G. A. Pin and a Year's Subscription to the Gregg Writer 
Raymond L. Whitaker, Newton Circuit Court, Kentland, Indiana 
Marian Ho, 1819-A Fern Street, Honolulu 27, Hawaii 
Edward Huck, 1416 Detroit Street, Denver 6, Colorad 
C. Mildred Christian, 54 Marion Avenue, Springfield, New Jersey 
Lucy Marietta Christian, 54 Marion Avenue, Springfield, New Jersey 
Ruby Holder, Plaisance, Demerara, British Guiana 
Miss Kikuno Matsumoto, P. O. Box 96, Oloa, Hawaii 
Miss C. Archer, 52 Bryn Arden Road, Sheldon, Birmingham 26, England 
Mrs. Marjorie C. Woolfolk, P. O. Box 2402, San Diego 12, California 
William MacQuarrie, Roche Percee, Saskatchewan, Canada 
t 
Next Twenty-Five Places 
A Year's Subscription to the Gregg Writer 
Leora Grace Smith, 134 Columbia Avenue, Ann Gottschalk, 617 Grant Street, Wausau, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania Wisconsin 
Carmen D. Camacho, P. O. Box 1017, Panama, Margaret Sheehy, 17 Foxall Street, Brooklyn 27, 
Republic of Panama New York ; . 
Mary E. Ramirez, 1638 Glen Avenue, Pasadena 3, Vincent E. Stavridi, c/o Reinhart & Co., P. O. 
California Box 997, Alexandria, Egypt 
Betty Jean Manolas, 4038 Flad Avenue, St. Evelyn Laurette Smith, Springer, New Mexico 
Louis 10, Missouri Muriel McLaughlin, P. O. Box 152, Grand 
Ann Marie Vollmer, Route 1, New Baden, III Falls, New Brunswick, Canada 
Helen A. Schaefer, 41 Orchard Street, Rockville, Betsy Ann Holquist, 35 Fremont Avenue, Ridg- 
Connecticut way, Pennsylvania 
Loretta Olsen, 630 Orleans Street, St. Paul 7, Eiko Okinaga, 224 Kilauea Avenue, Hilo, Hawaii 
Minnesota W. D. Vail | : ; I 
SAERECOUSE — 5 4 , ail, Box 394, Nipawin, Saskatchewan, 
Joyce Wakefield, 4 Croft Avenue, West Wick- Canada ‘~ ee 
ham, Kent, England -: 4 : c 
m “a > “be “ — rOK¢ oka 2° ) Manox a mo 
Kostas E. Kyriacou, 21 Jami Street, Sidi Jaber, ee ee sm famen Read, Honclala, 
Ramleh, Alexandria, Egypt I ‘ille M ies eet Reel : odiie ahs 
Doris Liddle, 721 First National Bank Building, sucille Murphy and Barbara Sweeney, 901 Up- 
Utica 2. New York shur Street, N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 
Ruby M. Lechner, 16 East 26th Street, Kearney, Nora Birchall, 9 Prince Arthur Street, Barnsley, 
Nebraska Yorks, England 
E. F. Sabin, 911 Ventura Street, Altadena, Helen L. Molis, 3229 W. 62nd Street, Chicago 
California 29, Illinois 
Honorable Mention 
Gold O. G. A. Emblem Pin 
Regino Masias, Stenographic Reporter, Court Shirley M. Hall, 18A Bodwell Street, Sanford, 
_of First Instance, Iloilo City, P. I. Maine 
Susie Janson, G. P. O. Box 22, Suva, Fiji Mary V. Scalise, 238 South Main Street, Herki- 
Islands mer, New York 
Stanley Solomons, Flat 4, 11A High Street, Earlene Claus, Box 97, Miller, South Dakota 4 
Reigate, Surrey, England Bertha D. Worthington, 25 Preston Avenue, 
F_ Beatrice Waterhouse, Route 1, Killingly, Trenton 8, New Jersey 
Connecticut J. Marwood, 47 Houston Road, ~Brownsover, 
Rose Jong, 721 E. 10th Street, Los Angeles 21, i Rugby, Warwickshire, England 
: California Kenneth Rawnsley, Shorthand Reporter, 94 
Sylvia Richardson, 39 Grosvenor Place, New- Haycliffe Road, Great Horton, Bradford, 
castle, Tyne 2, England Yorkshire, England 
Margaret J. Weemer, 206 Carleton Way, New- Lucile Witter, 5718 N. Winthrop Avenue, Chi- 
berg, Oregon cago 40, Illinois 
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Florence E. Packer, 380: 


10th Street, N. W., Eileen Joan Cheetham, 19 Kent Road, Wallasey, 
Washington 11, D. , 


Cheshire, England 


no 


Dorothy L. McMahon, 518 Meeker, Fort Morgan, Pauline E. Dula, Schertz, Texas 
Colorado Francoise Lefebvre, Sweetsburg, Quebec, Canada 

Dorothy Groteluschen, 3515 17th Street, Colum- Gladys Kirby Fisher, 5735 Dwinnel Street, 
bus, Nebraska Houston 3, Texas 

Olive Joseph, Balboa Post Office, La _ Boca, Anthony S. Mariano, 1510 Greene Avenue, 
Canal Zone Brooklyn 27, New York 


Students Division 
Top-Prize Winners 
First Prace: Silver Trophy—William C. Boyan, The Gregg College, 37 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois—tied with—Pauline Chaput, St. Louis Academy, 85 Boisvert Street, Lowell, 
Massachusetts 
Seconp PLact Wrist Watch Jetty Bowles, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
TuHirp Prace: Sterling Silver Lavaltere—Dolores Imaguchi, Wallace Rider Farrington High School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
FourtH Prace: Official Gregg Fountain Pen—Lillian Chappas, Dracut High School, Dracut, 
Massachusetts 
FirtH Prace: Fountain Pen Desk Set—Grace Sakamoto, Margaret Dietz Commercial School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 


Next Ten Places 


Gold and Enamel O. G. A. Pin and a Year's Subscription to the Gregg Writer 


Mary Ann Wilfley, Ward High School, Kansas City 2, Kansas 
Dolores Clemens, Humboldt High School, St. Paul 7, Minnesota 
Christine Tordy, South High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mary Beaty, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Gloria Kelbaugh, St. Joseph's College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Charles E. Drasil, The Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois 
Louis Ubiles, Hunter College, New York 21, New York 
Esther Wong, Woodbury College, Los Angeles 14, California 
Carolyn Wissinger, St. Joseph Commercial High School, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Millicent Biittig, Averill Park Central School, Averill Park, New York 


Next Twenty-Five Places 
A Year's Subscription to the Gregg Writer 


Mary Shakar, Fordson High School, Dearborn, Jeannine Babineau, St. Anthony High School, 
"Michigan New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Rose Marie Benevides, Hilo Commercial Col- Clareen R. Wilson, High School, Milaca, Minn. 
lege, Hilo, Hawaii Phillis Golding, St. Joseph’s School, P. O. Box 
Edwin Dierking, Marysville High School, Marys 245, Cristobal, Colon, Republic of Panama 
ville. Kansas Faye E. Knight, Union*High School, Milton 
Lorraine Pincence, High School, Amesbury, Junction, Wisconsin 
Massachusetts Clara Bowman, High School, Hazel Park, Mich. 
Hilda Rene Huggett, Gregg School, Croydon, Alice Shiraishi, High School, Maui, Hawaii 
Surrey, England Ann Park, Notre Dame _ Secretarial School, 
Angela Catramadou, 8 Mihragan Street (Salah Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
el Din), Alexandria, Egypt Pauline Beckman, Central High School, Fort 
Jean Pusich, Manual Arts High School, Los Wayne 2, Indiana 
Angeles 37, California Irene Olkowski, St. Hedwig High School, De- 
Aixa Gonzalez, Holy Angels Academy, St. troit 10, Michigan 
Jerome, Quebec, Canada Laura Doolin, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Beverly Pendleton, High School, Ithaca, N. Y. Angeles 37, California 
Patri ia Martindale, High School, Southport, Fleurette Morin, Precious Blood High School, 
Indiana Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Esther E. Pent, Maverford High School, Haver- Dora Wong, St. Francis Studios, Balboa, C. Z. 
town, Pennsylvania Ursula Brueske, Northwest College of Com- 
Patricia Seng, Alvernia High School, Chicago 18 merce, Huron, South Dakota 


Teachers Division 
Top-Prize Winners 


First Prace: Silver Trophy—Lee A. Jackson, Alameda High School, Alameda, California 
Seconp Prace: Wrist Watch—Pauline Poteet, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Tuirp Prace: Sterling Silver Medal—Entiquio C. Mendoza, Pasig, Rizal, Philippines 
Fourtn Ptrace: Official Gregg Fountain Pen—John Economides, 29 Rue Ahmed Kamha Bey, Camy 
César, Alexandria, Egypt 
Firtn Prace: Fountain Pen Desk Set—Julia Hynes Christie, St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland 


Next Ten Places 
Gold and Enamel O. G. A. Pin and a Year's Subscription to the Gregg Writer 
Mr. T. J. Ceeney, 51 Holders Hill Drive, Stanley G. Lober, “Westland,” Station Road, 


Hendon, N. W. 4, England Henfield, Sussex, England 
Donald C. Miller, San Mateo High School, San Mrs. Helen Linea Rosedahl, Barnes School of 
Mateo, California Commerce, Denver, Colorado 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(385 Standard Words) 
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June Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. June copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A. T., C.oT., and O. G. A. until receipt of the September issue.] 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type on one sheet the following copy, rearranging it to make the information stand 


out clearer and more attractively. On the second sheet type the accompanying letter, providing name 
and address. 


Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, 35 minutes. 


SLIDEFILMS AND SLIDES 
“WE, THE PEOPLES”—a group of two slidefilm units. 


1. THE NEEDS AND PURPOSES OF THE CHARTER —Stresses that with 
the United Nations we can achieve security, justice, and welfare for all peoples. $2.50 


2. THE CHARTER’S ORGANIZATION—Depicts the organization of the 
United Nations and the functions of each of its branches. $2.50 


BIRD SLIDES—A series of 150 beautifully colored 2” x 2” bird slides reproduced 
from the National Audubon Society’s collection of Allan Brooks portraits. A de- 
tailed descriptive pamphlet accompanies each set. Price: $5.00 per set of twenty. 
$35.00 for complete series. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
WORLD)— A series of four slidefilm units. 


1. HISTORY OF LAND TRANSPORTATION—Traces the development of 
the automobile and railroad from their earliest days. $2.50 


2. HISTORY OF WATER TRANSPORTATION—Follows the development 
of the steamship from the first methods of water travel. $2.50 


3. HISTORY OF AIR TRANSPORTATION—The story of aircraft from ex- 
periments with lighter-than-air ships through the Wright Brothers’ work to modern 
aviation. $2.50 


4. HISTORY OF COMMUNICATION—Beginning with the invention of 
writing, this film describes such devices as the telephone, radio, and motion picture. 
$2.50 


LIVING SAFELY—A series of four slidefilm units. 


1. LIVING IN A MACHINE AGE—Shows the hazards brought about by mod- 
ern transportation methods, and how to avoid them. $2.50 


2. SAFETY IN THE STREETS—lllustrates principal causes of traffic acci- 
dents, including accidents to bicyclists. $2.50 

3. SAFETY IN THE HOME—Discusses common danger points in living quar- 
ters, kitchens, stairwells, etc. $2.50 


4. SAFETY AT SCHOOL AND AT PLAY—tTeaches safety rules for gym. 
nasiums, playgrounds, and school corridors, $2.50 


(OUR SHRINKING 








Dear Sir: On the accompanying sheet, 
we list a number of slidefilms and slides 
that are available for use in schools. As 
you will notice, the first two cover cer- 
tain aspects of the United Nations. Film 
No. 1 deals with the needs and the pur- 
poses of the Charter, while Film No. 2 
depicts the organization of the United 


Nations and shows the functions of each 
of its different branches. 

The series of bird slides, which were 
reproduced from the Allan Brooks por- 
traits, are wonderfully interesting. They 
make the study of bird life a thing of 
beauty. 

(Continued on page 534) 
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June Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
words for each error to get net words written Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line iw order to facilitate counting the gross 


number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 


Switzerland is a tourist paradise. Its lofty mountains, 
its glaciers, and its sparkling lakes attract thousands of 
tourists every year. Housing, feeding, and entertaining 
these visitors give employment to many Swiss. Besides 
caring for foreign visitors, the Swiss are busily occupied 
in making watches, clocks, musical instruments, micro- 
scopes, and wood carvings. A goodly share of these deli- 
cate articles find their way into shops in our own coun- 
try. We also import some of their cheese, milk chocolate, 
and condensed milk. 

More than one-third of the people live among the high 
Alps. The wonderful glaciers, lakes, and waterfalls attract 
the tourist by their beauty; the falls are utilized for 
power ; the grass of the upland pastures provides food for 
the cattle; and in the valleys below are picturesque vil- 
lages and profitable farms. Thus both mountainous ter- 
rain and plateaus serve the needs of the people. 

The Swiss are very intelligent and liberty-loving. Their 
public school system is excellent. Their government, a 
republic, is one of the most progressive in the world and 
isremarkablyresponsiveto the needs of its citizens. Swiss 
environment is unusual; nevertheless, the people’s adjust- 
ment to it has been most successful. Neither great wealth 
nor abject poverty is found among them. The business- 
man is content with moderate profits, and the people of 
the nation are exceedingly thrifty. 


Switzerland belongs among what are called the “have- 
not” nations, for it is almost totally lacking in coal, iron, 
copper, and petroleum. This is a great handicap. As com- 


57 
116 
173 
228 
287 
340 
396 


646 
702 
760 
816 
870 
920 
978 
1034 
1092 
1154 
1211 
1270 
1323 
1379 
1416 
1468 
1530 
1587 
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Strokes 
pensation, however nature has bestowed a marked 1636 


abundance of water power, due to heavy rainfall, lofty 1091 
mountains, snow fields, waterfalls, and lakes. The basisof 1752 
industrial life throughout the country is hydroelectric 1808 
energy that has been developed from the abundant and 186! , 
steady water power. Electricity is used in the homes and _ 1919 
in the home industries, and two-thirds of the railroads 1975 
have been electrified. The greater number of power sites 2033 
are to be found along the eastern border of the plateau. 2091 . 
Factories naturally have arisen in their neighborhood; so 2149 


the cost of transmission of electricity is comparatively 2206 
light. 2214 





From the nature of the country we should not expect an 2209 
extensive system of agriculture. Only about one-eighth of 2328 
the land is tillable. The farms are found upon the pla- 2383 
teaus and in the mountain valleys. The farms are small 2439 
but are worked intensively. The main crops are potatoes 24% 
and other vegetables, wheat, rye, barley, oats, and com- 255! 
mon fruits. Switzerland is unable to feed all of its popula- 261! 
tion, so large amounts of foodstuffs must be imported. 2667 
About a fourth of the country is covered with forests, and 2726 
lumber is an important raw material for the industries. 2783 
Wood carving is a very profitable occupation. 2830 

The dairy herds yield more milk than those of any 2880 
other country except Denmark, or the Netherlands, and 2934 
much condensed milk, milk chocolate, and butter are 2986 
manufactured for export as well as for the home market. 3043 

For hundreds of years the Swiss have faced the hard 3095 
fact that their land is poorly equipped to furnish a living. 3157 
As a consequence, the people have wisely determined to 3212 
make their profit on articles that require little raw ma- 3268 
terial and much skilled labor. It is the exquisite, painstak- 3329 
ing work that gives their products their high market 3382 


value.—From “The Nations Today,” by Packard, Sinnott, and — 3388 
Overton. 

















[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 














(Continued from page 531) 

The series of slidefilms dealing with 
Transportation and Communication— 
“Our Shrinking World”—are compre- 
hensive in scope and are a great help 
to teachers handling these subjects. 

Appropriate and timely are the Life- 
Saving series of slidefilm units. They 
are useful for assembly programs or 
classroom study when this all-important 
subject of “safety” is being stressed in 
the community. 

You may send your application for 
any and all of these films to the address 
given at the top of this letter. Very 
truly yours, 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Arrange the following copy 
on one page. Use your own judgment as to 
single or double spacing. Type the heading in 
all caps. 


SUMMER HAZARD Many plants con- 
tain toxic substances which can cause 
skin eruptions following contact. Of 
these, the Poison Oak and Poison Ivy 
are the most common. An oil excreted 
by these shrubs contains a chemical 
called “urushiol,” which is the noxious 
agent. 

The irritant is not spread by the wind, 
as is popularly supposed, but it can be 
carried in soot, smoke, or burning plants, 
as well as on tools, clothes, or the fur 
of animals. The reaction is usually con- 
fined to the skin, and over half of all 
adults are potential victims, with the 
rate much higher for children. Skin tests 
ate now available, using special extracts 
from the leaves, and susceptibility can 
be measured. 

Usually the eruptions begin on the 
exposed regions, such as the fingers, 
wrists, ankles, or eyelids and, frequent- 
ly, the oil is transmitted by the hands to 
any spot the victim touches. In extreme 
cases, the blister-like lesions, combined 
with intense itching and burning, may 
leave the face so swollen that the eyes 
are mere slits. 

So long as the oil remains, irritation 
persists. For this reason, it is helpful 
after contact to bathe thoroughly with 
laundry soap and water. Benzine, fol- 
lowed by an alcohol rinse, is also help- 
ful in removing the source of the irri- 
tation. 

Once the malady has developed, 
soothing preparations are helpful. A 
simple home remedy is a solution of 
two heaping tablespoons of baking soda 
or epsom salts-to a cup of water. Often 
the application of ice packs will be in- 
dicated. 
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Immunization by injections of ivy ex- 
tract is beneficial to many victims, and 
recently refined preparations have been 
manufactured which may be taken by 
mouth. But such products are not alto-' 
gether free from danger, especially for 
extremely sensitive subjects. The very 
best means of avoiding the misery of 
poison ivy is to learn to recognize the 
shiny three-leaf plants and stay away 
from them. 





Junior O. G. A. Test 


See You Soon! 


> ene, 
<< jeg 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





FIRST THINGS COME FIRST 


That’s probably the right answer to the question often so 
casually put to the initiated—How can I become a reporter? 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


VERY month or so there comes to 

the editor of this Department, as well 

as to other reporters whose names 
are generally known, the sincere, earnest, 
but naively couched query, “How can I be- 
come a shorthand reporter?” Sometimes it 
comes from young writers who have com- 
pleted their shorthand education in school 
and have gone out into the business world 
as stenographers, only to discover that 
their ambitions are not satisfied. But for 
the most part it comes from undergrad- 
uates still in school who are even then 
struggling hard to learn to write eighty 
words a minute. From whichever source it 
comes, it is a query that the reporter is 
glad to answer if he has the time and the 
energy, and sufficient writing paper with 
which to do it. Frequently he has all three, 
but even then he is likely to pause and 
wonder a little cynically if he is not just 
wasting the good paper, valuable time, and 
precious energy in attempting to answer 
such a vaguely couched question thrown 
at him out of the blue! 


I SUPPOSE an answer can be given— 
one that may do some good to the anxious, 
ambitious questioner—but I am a reporter 
and I have been writing for quite a few 
years now on reporting training; still, I 
haven’t begun to feel that I have completed 
the full answer to the question. Nor, I dare 
say, has any other reporter who has ever 
attempted it. For the way to become a re- 
porter is a very elusive thing. It may be 
the way of shorthand speed; it may be the 
way of knowledge; it may be the very 
simple way of common sense; or it may be 
a way that is never dreamed of by the per- 
son asking the question—by simply leav- 
ing off the asking of questions about it 
and (assuming the actual desire and zeal to 
become a reporter is present) going about 
learning first the thing they are in school 
to learn—shorthand. 

For, in reporting, as in most things, first 
things come first. It is well to have an 
ambition to become something specific in 


life, but, like all early, youthful ambitions, 
the wish to become a reporter must rise 
out of some tangible and reasonable bent 
of the mind before it is worth considering. 
The mere wishing may be only the ordi- 
nary daydream. Any student, for instance, 
who has not proved to himself and his 
teachers that he can write shorthand well 
and intelligently is a little premature in 
wishing to become a reporter, and slightly 
naive in asking a reporter how to do it. 
That statement is certainly not meant to be 
discouraging to any ambitious student who 
has his mind definitely set from the begin- 
ning of his shorthand course that, come 
what will, he is going to be a reporter 
some day. He probably will be if he is 
that serious about it. But the average wish 
of the student still in school, before he has 
finished his lessons, is not usually so serious 
a thing as that; it is a natural, youthful 
response to some vague stimulus of ambi- 
tion that has taken hold of his mind. 


I KNOW of few, if any, shorthand re- 
porters who thought or knew in_ school 
that they would ever become reporters. 
They may have acquired the ambition at 
some time during or immediately after 
their studies, but rarely was it the ambition 
to be a reporter that made it possible to 
achieve that particular goal. They may or 
may not have asked questions about it; if 
they did, the answers they got, for all they 
were worth, probably rolled off their minds 
as water rolls off the back of a duck. I re- 
peat that they gave little or no thought to 
becoming a reporter, but they did give a 
great deal of attention and effort to the 
immediate task in front of them. They liked 
shorthand, they found a youthful thrill in 
learning it, and almost before they or any- 
body else realized it, they were handling it 
like young experts, writing not only at the 
required school speeds but just a little bit 
faster. Now, this little added ability may 
have been born of some special aptitude; 
it may have been some latent ability as a 
facile penman, or a fondness for the mys- 
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From a Reporter’s Notebook 
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tery of symbol writing, or a mere prideful 
desire to excel their classmates—any sim- 
ple, ordinary trait, it may have been. But 
whatever it was, there was the raw mate- 
rial from which reporters could and would 
inevitably be made. 


REPORTERS are naturally born of this 
kind of student. Most of such students never 
think of becoming reporters, but others, 
leaving school and finding shorthand just 
as fascinating as it was in school, continue 
their interest and, by sheer cause and effect, 
they cannot help thinking of reporting. For 
they find themselves with a skill that is 
essentially a reporting skill. It may be that 
they are called upon in some business or- 
ganization to report a little group of exec- 
utives or salesmen, which they discover 
they can do without too great difficulty, 
or in some other way they realize that they 
possess a commodity that is highly useful 
and desirable beyond business. Then they 
may begin to ask questions, the answers to 
which begin to mean something to them. 
But they don’t usually have to ask ques- 
tions. They have reached their present sta- 
tus of skill by their own efforts and re- 
search, and they themselves know how to 
become a reporter. They attend a report- 
ing class, or by other means secure the 
practice necessary to acquire reporting 
speed and the education requisite for a 
reporting career. They do it themselves, as 
no one else can. Once they have reached 
this stage, they are bound to become re- 
porters eventually. 


THERE are very few casualties beyond 
this point. When these young people ask 
questions, they ask for specific answers, 
answers that are worth something to them. 
They may write: “I am writing 150 words 
a minute on familiar matter, but when 
wholly unfamiliar matter is dictated I can 
write only 120. What is wrong with me?” 
And the answer they usually get is, “Con- 
centrate upon practice for vocabulary 
building.” Or: “I can write 150 words a 
minute on all kinds of matter, but no mat- 
ter how hard I try I can’t raise it any 
higher. What can I do?” And the answer: 
“Try some forcing practice. Force your 
speed higher—forget outlines for the mo- 
ment; simply get something down.” And so 
on. Questions of that sort mean some- 
thing—and so do the answers. 

But to the general question asked, “How 
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can I become a reporter?” I believe the 
only answer, in good faith and honesty, is, 
“Let’s see first whether you can and wil/ 
become a good shorthand writer.” 


Transcript of Reporting Notes 
on Opposite Page 


Cross-Examination 


Q. In my presence, Doctor, did you examine the scars 
on the plaintiff's foot? A. I did. 


Q. And did you examine these X-rays? A. I did. 


Q. You didn’t examine the plaintiff immediately after 
she had this glass penetrate through her foot, did you? 
A. I did not. 


Q. You didn’t examine this plaintiff for the purpose 
of treating her, did you? A. I did not. 


Q. At no time up to the present have you ever seen, 
discussed with, or treated this plaintiff with respect to 
her injuries, have you? A. Except the last examination. 


Q. Did you treat her at the last examination? A. I did, 


Q. Did you see her for the purpose of treating her? 
A. I did not. 


Q. Did you discuss the case with her for the purpose 
of treating her? A. I did not. 


Q. Subsequent to February or March of 1946, when I 
brought thig plaintiff to your office and volunteered her 
examination and the X-rays— 

Defendant’s Counsel: We are starting all over again. 

THE COURT: You brought her to the office. Wheth- 
er you volunteered or not is beside the point. He has 
already admitted that. 


Q. Did you then make a report to the office of the 
attorneys for the defendants? A. I did. 


Q. Did you tell the defendants’ attorneys at that time 
that you could find no evidence of a fragment of a glass 
remaining in her foot? A. I couldn’t have if I saw— 


Q. Just answer the question. A. The answer is no 


My Oddest Experience 


(Concluded from page 512) 


noise was too great for me to hear much 
of what the Filipino said. The excitement 
was too much for concentration, anyway. 
So, after determining that he could write 
English, I pitched the pad and pencil to 
Juan and yelled, “Here, write it yourself!” 

A few minutes later the shelling re- 
sumed its normal tempo and the captain 
signified his readiness to return to head- 
quarters. As I rose to go, the Filipino 
soberly returned my pad. Without exam- 
ining it, I thanked the unfortunate fellow, 
and the captain and I crawled into the 
waiting jeep. 

It was not until we were retracing our 
route back across the river that I opened 
the notebook—to make a startling discov- 
ery. At first I thought I had been made a 
fool of, but upon closer examination, I was 
embarrassed to find, written below my 
scrawly characters, the completed testi- 
mony—completed by a ragged, humble, 
Filipino refugee, in perfect Gregg! 




















Mrs. Lyle Lewis, Milaca High School, Milaca, 
Minnesota 
Martha V. Johnson, Naugatuck High 

Naugatuck, Connecticut 
Daisie F. Marshall, Washington 1, D. C. 


School, 
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O. G. A. Contest Teachers Division Awards 
(Continued from page 527) 


Elise M. Brockman, Baltimore 5, 
Ethel McCormack, Fresno 
Fresno, California 
Ellen Kruger, Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Maryland 
Technical School, 


School of Business, 


Next Twenty-Five Places 
A Year's Subscription to the Gregg Writer 


Mrs. Mary E. Tytla, Williams Memorial Insti- 
tute, New London, Connecticut 

Jean Marlow, Negus-Premier College, 1 
Street, Bradford, Yorkshire, England 

Parker Westbrook, Nashville, Arkansas 

Alice Okuda, Hilo Commercial College, Hilo, 
Hawaii 

Winifred Price, The Gregg 
England 

Earl Sanborn, Tilton, New Hampshire 

Sister Jean Marie, St. Clement School, Center 
Line, Michigan 

Mrs. Anne Rice, 33 Chiltern Drive, Surbiton, 
Surrey, England 

Mrs. Mary A. Augustine, High School, Hermann, 
Missouri 

Sister Saint Matthieu, St. Joseph’s High School, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Arima Campo, High School, Rockville, Conn. 

Sister M Elfrida, St. Mary Central High 
School, Carlyle, Illinois 

Frances L. Wheeler, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, Port Arthur, Texas 


Byron 


School, Croydon, 


(Awards listings including Honorable Mentions 
sions will be continued 


Haim Kempinski, 19 Pevsner Street, Haifa, 
Palestine 

Sister A. Miriam, Notre Dame High School, 
San Francisco, California 

F. Alison Spence, Arthur Hill High School, 


Saginaw, Michigan 
Mrs. Daisy E. Conquest, Hilo Commercial Col 
lege, Hilo, Hawaii 


Hilda Mesick, Senior High School, Wapato, 
Washington 
Mother M. Gregory, Marquette High School, 


Alton, Illinois 

Joseph B. Cleary, Laurel Hill, New York 

Gladys M. Larkham, Lincoln School, 
Aires, Argentina 

Martha Frazier, Senior High School, 
West Virginia 

Mrs. Edwin G. Moore, High School, Durham, 
North Carolina 

Mrs. George C. Hall, Lamar College, Beaumont, 


Buenos 


Charleston, 


Texas 
Evelyn H Morse, High School, Wareham, 


Massachusetts 
and Teachers Divi- 


in the Schools, Students, 


in the September issue.) 


Contest Echoes 


E have a pretty enthusiastic group 

here and it would have done your 
heart good to see the joy and excitement 
that reigned on receipt of your letter tell- 
ing us the good news. I think this contest 
is doing a whole lot for our school and, 
therefore, you realize my indebtedness to 
you. 


>» “One of my Contest students just earned 
the 160-word shorthand speed award with 
only ten errors. Is this not good for a third- 
semester High School student?” 

Indeed it is! 


» “One hundred per cent of my shorthand 
received the 120-word shorthand 
speed pin. The O. G. A. Contest practice 


for better notes surely does help! 


class 


» “May I suggest that you run a type- 
writing contest. A  typewriting contest, 


conducted by you, could do as much for 
typing students as the O. G. A. Contest 
does for shorthand students. How about 
Te 


We have conducted typing contests in the 


A contest has to have at least 20,000 
contestants to make it interesting! 

We're willing—but it is up to you typing 
teachers and students. 


past. 


> “We find it quite easy to earn 120-word 
shorthand speed pins in the third and 
fourth semesters now. The O. G. A. Con- 
test practice helped a great deal. It focuses 
attention on: 


“1. Writing practice, of which we cannot 
get enough for quick development of 


skill. 


2. Fluency and better writing technique. 


- 

z 
&e 
b 


Correct formation of characters, 
which contributes such an important 
part to fast and accurate transcrip- 
tion. 


“Good notes are so essential to students’ 
progress and vocational skill development! 
The students take more pride in their tran- 
scripts when they can read well-written 
shorthand fluently and perfectly! And I 
get more and better work done in the 
classes.” 
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My Chorus Wrens 


HERBERT COGGINS 


Reprinted from “The American Magazine” 
by special permission of the author 
and publishers 
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Does a War Trophy Menace Your 
Home? 
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A Seoteh-I rish Lad Wins _— 


How five words changed the te of Doctor Gre a" life and how he spent his first 
‘Ce istmas in Ame 


(Continuing the story from the May issue) 
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The birthplace of Gregg Shorthand 
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Aetual Business Letters 


Retail Store Correspondence 
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Casey Jones: The Legend | - 


_ 
And the Facts 

KATHRYN CRAVENS - 

Reprinted from “The Woman” by special permission of the publishers d 
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The successful secretary knows that office supplies are not all 
alike. And she knows the importance of picking the right one — to 
help her do her best work. That's why she prefers to use Webster's 
Micrometric Carbon Paper. It’s the only carbon paper with the 
numbered scale that warns when she approaches the bottom of a 
page .. . makes neater spacing easier, and faster, too. 


When it comes to typewriter ribbons, her choice will be Star 
Brand. It’s another top-flight Webster product, with a record of 
exceptionally sharp impressions and long service. 


Start using these “‘on-the-job”"’ hints now. Ask today at your 
School Supply Department for the special school pack of Micrometric. 
It costs no more than other carbons of similar grade. 


CONVENIENT ORDER FORM for SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPTS. 


Nea eee 


Send this coupon to WH GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
All up-to-date schools are 2 


now ordering Micrometric 
Carbon Paper from theGregg 
Publishing Co. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
* 


Please send me packs of Micrometric Car- 
bon Paper for school use at 74 cents per pack 
plus postage. Address bill to 


ee ; State 


FSSSSesesoeaseeoeeeee 


Please mention the Gregy Writer when answering advertisements. 
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About Thit / 


Tre O. G. A. Contest Girdles the 
Globe! That isn't merely a catchy 
slogan. It is truly descriptive of the 
international aspect of this competi- 
tion these days. Thanks to world air- 
ways, more entries than ever before 
came in from overseas, and thanks to 
air mail we are able to give you pic- 
tures of all the 1948 top prize win- 
ners but one. 

Albuquerque High School could 
not meet our dead line. If they suc- 
ceed in getting photographer and 
Contest team members together be- 
fore school closes, perhaps we can 
show you their picture in the fall, 
along with the long lists of Honcrable 
Mentions we are obliged to carry 
over. None of these could be 
squeezed into this issue except those 
in the Stenographers Division. 


Notice of their success went by 
air to all the far-away contestants 
who finished in the top ranks. That 
was about the middle of April; and 
to our delight the photographs be- 
gan coming back incredibly fast. We 
rubbed our eyes and looked again to 
be sure we had not misread the date 
on the letter enclosing that group 
picture (page 529) of the boys at 
Alexandria, Egypt, who won 8th place 
in the Private Schools Division. It ar- 
rived four days after it was dis- 
patched—April 26 to May |. The 
airplane on our cover symbolizes this 
speedy service. 


As usual there were very attractive 
covers on a great many papers. 


It grows harder every year to pic 
the few we have room to reproduce. 
The workmanship on the Farrington, 
entry is worthy to bear those Grand 
Prize specimens—lettering and design 
in raised blond wood on a darker 
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wood base. The Luverne (Minnesota) 
box design (page 517, second row 
right) is burned in. The chest from the 
American Dominican Academy, Ha- 
vana (fourth row left) was done in oil 
paints. Cleveland's St. Stanislaus 
High submission reproduced well 
enough to give you the ‘'feeling" of 
the delicately air-brushed back- 
ground, with the ribbon, in tempora, 
tying the Gregg symbol to the 
school's coat of arms to signify the 
spirit of co-operation that binds the 
O. G. A. participants, all marching 
along toward the same goal. 


THE other covers speak for them- 
selves—({top center) Mission Church 
High, Roxbury, Mass.; (second row 
lefi) St. Boniface Business School, 
Philadelphia; St. Louis Academy's 
pink elephant, as promised; Shinnston 
High's (top right); Presentation of 
Mary School, Philipsburg, Quebec 
(third row right); St. Mary's Academy, 
Newcastle, New Brunswick (below), 
and (center) Parker High's, Green- 
ville, S. Car.; with the lovely leather 
folders from Chino High and from 
Notre Dame (Montreal) at the bot- 
tom right and left. Hoover High's 
map, from San Diego fills that row, 
and the fine pencil sketch from Holy 
Rosary (St. Stephan, New Brunswick) 
completes our page. 





Ir was most gratifying that the notes 
submitted were so uniformly excellent. 
We add our congratulations to those 
Miss Ulrich extends in her report. 

We had hoped to carry the verses 
in memory of Doctor Gregg from the 
beautiful Contest entry of Notre 
Dame High (San Francisco}, but are 
having to hold them and other spe- 
cial tributes until we meet again in 
September. 
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Learn LETTER Shop and 


Direct Mail ADVERTISING Business 
We teach you this interesting business AT HOME 
in your SPARE TIME, including MIMEO- 
GRAPH, MULTIGRAPH, etc. Ideal for men or 
women, husbands and wives. Takes little capi- 
tal to start. Good jobs always open. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET today to— 


ARMSTRONG SCHOOLS 
Dept. GW-86, 7217 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
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COLLEGE 


A School of Business 


Preferred by College 
Men and Women 
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Secretarial and Accounting 
Courses 
Send for catalog: “Opening the Door 
to Business” 
Court Reporting Course 


Send for “Shorthand Reporting as a 
Profession” 


Methods Courses each Sum- 
mer for Teachers 











Only high school graduates accepted. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
Director, PAUL M. PAIR, M.A. 
Dept. GW, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Two Generations of Leadership in 
Business Training 
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WANT A COPY? 


Send twenty-five cents to The GREGG 
WRITER Circulation Department, and re- 
ceive by return mail, postpaid, the popular 
edition of 


FABLES 


written in shorthand with 
Penmanship Pointers 
added 





The wit and wisdom of these age-old 
stories increase in luster in the shorthand 
version—50 stories in all, gayly and du- 
rably bound in a pocket-size edition handy 
for your reading enjoyment. 
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Now! Keyboard Margin Control" 
sets margins at the flick of a finger 





“~ 


A boon to typists, Keyboard Margin Control—exclusive on the 
Remington KMC* Typewriter—takes the merest flick of a finger, 
gives on the dot margin accuracy without moving the fingers from 
the keyboard. Like the other features on the Remington KMC 
Typewriter, it is designed to ease and speed the typists’ work. ‘These 
features mean extra savings for executives and owners, too. Keyboard 


Margin Control and the other Plus Values built into this magnificent 





typewriter—all available without extra charge—provide distinctive, 
/ clearcut, efficient typing at the lowest net cost. Let your nearby 
Remington Rand representative show you how the replacement of 
your outdated machines with Remington KMC Typewriters can 


lower your typing costs. 


*Keyboard 


Copyright 
Margin Control and KMC,T.M. 


1947 by Remington Rand Inc. 





Please mention the Gregy Writer when answering advertisements. 
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HERE’S THE POINT . 


TO IMPROVE YOUR SHORTHAND 


The point of your pen is its most impor- 
tant feature. That’s why you want to get 
the pen with the best possible point for 
taking shorthand notes. The Gregg-en- 
dorsed point of the “TRIUMPH” pen by 
Sheaffer's enables you to take notes more 
quickly, more accurately, and with less 
finger fatigue. You'll like the way it 
glides easily and smoothly from character 
to character. And you'll appreciate the 
ease with which you can transcribe short- 
hand notes taken with your White Dot 
pen. 


Skrip — 


KEEPS PENS CLEAN 





Look for the Gregg- 
endorsed symbol on 
the barrel 





SHEAFFER'S 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


Fort Madison, lowa e Malton, Ont. 





Please mention 


the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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A.W. Faber’s EraserStik is more 
convenient, more useful — be- 
cause it is shaped like a pencil. 
Encased in wood, it protects the 
100% pure pre-war rubber and 
gives you a clean, fresh erasing 
point at all times. EraserStik 
gets into tight places, erases a 
single letter without marring the 
rest of the word. 

Point EraserStik with a knife or | 
mechanical sharpener. Use it | 
for ink, pencil or typewriting. 
Convenient for pocket or purse. 
It's a ‘must’ for Students study- 
ing to be Secretaries — as it is 
for competent Secretaries the 
country over. A trifling price to 
pay for the efficiency. EraserStik 
comes in two models — 


AW FABER CASTE 


ASERSTIK 





70888 with brush 1S¢ 7088 without brush 10¢ sft 
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FRESH ae a datey/ 
KIL-KLATTER 





Kil-Klatter is the typewriter pad that 
reduces noise and absorbs shock. It 
lets you finish more work with less 
strain. Dentproof top and skidproof 
bottom. Fits all typewriters and most 
other office machines. Use Kil-Klatter 
at the office, school or home. 


$1.00 at YOUR STATIONER’S 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Chicago 54, Illinois 


KIL-KLATTER 


THE SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITER PAD 





IT e o " Lea 2 fr * ° 
Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertiscments, 
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Rounds Out—Peaks—Training 


— 





for Secretaries 


APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 
by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 











ROUNDS OUT TRAINING 


Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition, rounds out and brings to a peak proficiency the 
student's preparation for office work—from job finding to job success. This popular book (1) 
supplies important business information, (2) teaches essential office procedures and skills, 
(3) develops desirable personality traits, and (4) deals realistically and sensibly with job 
finding and job behavior. 


PREVENTS SKILL RELAPSE 


The maintenance of skill in shorthand, typewriting, English usage, and so on, is often neglected 
in secretarial practice courses. But not so in Applied Secretarial Practice; this text makes 
provision for maintaining and increasing skill in these areas through a program of skill- 
impovement drills. 


ONE- OR TWO-SEMESTER TEXT 


Applied Secretarial Practice is designed for use in one-semester or two-semester courses. Each 
of the 20 chapters treats its subject thoroughly; and the book contains a special section of 
advanced secretarial assignments, arranged by chapters, with which to extend the course to a 
full school year. 


Investigate Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition, for use in your classes. 
A complete program of supporting materials is also available—Business 
Forms, Phonograph Records, Teacher's Manual. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 Dallas 1 
Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 


Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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A New Way to Teach Typing! 


= >| TYPING FOR 
BUSINESS 


BUSINESS 
By 
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Blanchard and Smith 





Typing for Business gives you a new way to teach typing. It develops basic and 
production skill at the same time through the use of (1) business material for 
content, and (2) a 5-assignment skill-building cycle. Typing for Business uses 
these two features for the first time in a typing text. Real business typing jobs 
are broken down into their major parts. By means of the 5-assignment skill-building 
cycle each part is taught intensively; then the parts are put together in a finished 
product on a quantity basis. 

\ 
Every assignment is lesson-planned. Visual presentation is used in unusual and 


effective ways. Directions to the student are simple, short, easy to follow. Follow- 
ing the first semester each semester's work is organized around a realistic business- 
departmental plan. The text includes practical end-of-year production tests. 

Five texts are available in the Typing for Business series: One-Year Course, Ad- 
vanced Course, Two-Year Course, 80-Lessons in Typing for Business (for short 
courses), and a special edition entitled Typing for Business and Personal Use, 
One-Year Course. Investigate the text of your choice for use in your classes. 


Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 Dallas 1 
Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 








Picase mention the Gregg 


Writer when answering advertisements. 











Graduating Students... 
This May Happen to You! 


"You require more prac-— 

tice in reading shorthand!" 

That's what the boss just 
said when he saw me puz- 
zling over my notes! 


"Renew your subscription 
to THE GREGG WRITER for 
another year. You will 
need the reading practice," 
advised my shorthand teacher 
before I left school. But 
I thought I was good enough 








ad to "get by" in an office, 

of and I had no higher ambition 

eS then. 

bs 

ng I just had the opportu- 

ed nity to substitute for the 

& boss's secretary, and I can READ SHORTHAND 

ul see now that a secretary 

we has to be accurate in short- RETAIN YOUR SKILL 

a2 hand. The boss wants his 
letters right the first ORDER NOW! 
time! 

(d- 

ort I need THE GREGG WRITER. ONE YEAR $2.00 

se, Will you enter my subscrip- 

Ses. tion? . ..M.R.J. TWO YEARS $3.00 


Y 
"" THE GREGG WRITER 


270 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ll 











2 Chis 


It will help you 
write faster, cleaner 
GREGG Shorthand 






GREGG-APPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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